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Symphony 
Stories 


Old  Hundredth 


William  Keith,  1561 


Genevan  Psalter,  1551 
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i.  All     peo-  pie  that  oh  earth    do  dwell,    Sing    to    the  Lord  with  cheer  -  ful   voice; 
2.  The  Lord  ye  know  is  God      in -deed;   With -out  our    aid     he    did      us    make; 
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Him  serve  with  mirth,his  praise  forth  tell,  Come  ye  be-fore  him  and       re-  joice. 
We        are    his  folk,he  doth    us    feed,  And  for  his  sheep  he  doth     us     take. 
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3  O  enter  then  his  gates  with  praise, 
Approach  with  joy  his  courts  unto ; 
Praise,  laud  and  bless  his  name  always, 
For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 


4  For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good, 
His  mercy  is  forever  sure  ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 
And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure . 


Old  Hundredth  is  one  of  the  earliest  psalm-tunes  sung  in  the 
churches  of  the  New  England  Puritans.  The  melody  first  appeared  in  a 
Genevan  Psalter  dated  1551.  Later  it  was  taken  over  by  the  English 
Puritans  and  attached  to  William  Kethe's  version  of  the  100th  Psalm  in 
John  Day's  edition  of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  hymn  book.  It  passed 
into  all  the  later  psalm  books.  Our  forefathers  called  it  a  "lively  and 
jocund"  tune  because  they  sang  it  with  some  quick  notes  between  the 
long  ones.  Notice  the  interesting  uneven  rhythm,  and  clap  it  before 
you  learn  to  play  the  melody. 
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*Note:  The  first  three  measures  are  alike. 

Learn  to  play  the  hymn,  using  the  following  instruments:  flutes, 
recorders,  tonettes  or  other  small  winds;  melody  bells,  marimbas, 
resonator  bells;  violins.  All  children  who  play  instruments  will  sit 
together,  facing  the  stage,  with  a  teacher  director.  Memorize  the 
melody.  No  music  will  be  allowed  at  the  concert. 
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Royal  Fireworks  Music 


George  Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759) 


When  George  II  was  King  of  England,  the 
composer  George  Frideric  Handel  was  living 
in  London.  A  long  European  war  had  just 
ended  in  1749,  and  the  King  ordered  a  special 
celebration  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  event  was 
to  take  place  in  Green  Park,  a  large  and 
spacious  area  where  people  gathered  for  out- 
door entertainments.  A  magnificent  display  of 
fireworks  was  planned  for  the  occasion,  and 
Handel  was  invited  to  write  the  music. 

News  of  his  Majesty's  celebration  quickly 
spread  all  over  the  Kingdom.  Fireworks  were 
practically  unheard  of  in  England  at  that  time, 
so  you  can  imagine  the  excitement  and 
delight  of  the  British  children.  In  order  to 
display  the  fireworks  an  enormous 
"machine"  was  built.  It  was  a  rather  flimsy 
wooden  building  disguised  to  look  like  a 
Greek  temple. 


In  order  for  his  music  to  be  heard  outdoors  Handel 
had  assembled  a  large  band  of  musicians  —  9trumpets,9 
horns,  24  oboes,  12  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  serpent 
and  3  pairs  of  kettledrums.  Eighteen  small  cannons  were 
placed  under  the  musicians'  gallery  to  be  shot  off  during 
the  performance. 

Handel's  music  consisted  of  an  Overture  to  be  played 
before  the  fireworks  began  and  five  short  movements  — 
a  Bourree,  Largo  alia  Siciliana,  an  Allegro  entitled  La 
Rejouissance  (The  Rejoicing)  and  two  Minuets. 

Only  the  Overture  was  performed  on  the  opening 
night.  According  to  a  report  in  an  old  magazine, the  fire- 
works were  a  fizzle.  Men  climbed  like  monkeys  with 
torches  and  lit  them  again  and  again.  Then  the  Greek 
temple  caught  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Green  Park 
was  a  mass  of  roaring  flames.  The  crowds  of  terrified 
people  rushed  to  the  gates  and  left.  Some  time  later 
Handel's  "Fireworks"  music  was  played  to  raise  money 
for  a  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 


The  opening  theme  of  La  R^jouissance  is  fast  and 
spirited: 


con  brio 


The  First  Minuet  in  D  Minor  brings  a  slow,  wistful 
melody  as  a  contrast: 


The  Second  Minuet  is  strong  and  sturdy  with  accented 
drum  beats: 


allegro  vivo 
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Turn  to  the  back  outside  cover,  and  play  the  percussion 
score  written  to  this  music. 


About  the  Composer 

George  Frideric  Handel  was  born  in  Halle,  Germany, 
in  1685,  the  same  year  in  which  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
was  born.  Bach  lived  and  worked  in  many  German  cities 
but  he  never  left  his  native  land.  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  to  Italy,  returned  to  Germany,  and  finally 
settled  in  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Handel's  father  was  a  surgeon  for  the  Duke's  Court  at 
Weissenfels,  not  far  from  Halle.  Sometimes  the  boy 
begged  to  ride  in  the  coach  with  his  father  so  he  could 
play  the  organ  in  the  Duke's  Chapel.  Dr.  Handel  disap- 
proved of  his  son's  interest  in  music.  He  wanted  him  to 
become  a  lawyer.  But  the  boy  practiced  secretly  on  a 
spinet  which  his  Aunt  Anna  hid  from  him  in  the  attic. 
Finally,  at  the  Duke's  insistence,  Dr.  Handel  agreed  to  let 
George  take  music  lessons.  And  he  grew  up  to  be  a  great 
composer,  known  throughout  the  world. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B-Flat  Major 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  (1797-1828) 

For  many  years  a  little  group  of  musicians  gathered  at  the 
house  of  Franz  Schubert's  father  to  play  quartets.  When 
this  group  expanded  into  a  small  orchestra  there  was 
need  for  music  that  would  involve  more  players.  It  has 
been  said  that  Franz  Schubert,  who  was  nineteen  at  the 
time,  wrote  the  Symphony  in  B  flat  for  his  father's  friends. 
In  any  event  the  work  was  begun  in  September  of  1816 
and  finished  in  a  month.  The  manuscript  still  exists,  with 
Schubert's  signature  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

The  Symphony  was  first  played  by  Schubert  and  his 
group  of  friends.  It  was  not  until  1873  that  a  public 
performance  was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London. 
Ten  years  later  the  first  American  performance  was 
presented  by  Georg  Henschel,  conducting  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

First  Movement  (Allegro).  The  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  violins  after  a  short  opening  passage: 
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Second  Movement  (Andante  con  moto).  This  slow 
movement  has  a  lovely  song-like  melody  as  the  main 
theme: 
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Third  Movement  (Menuetto:  Allegro  molto).  The 
Minuet  in  this  Symphony  is  played  faster  than  the  usual 
minuet  tempo.  It  is  in  three-part  form — A  B  A. 
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Fourth  Movement  (Allegro  vivace).  The  final  movement 
is  fast  and  very  lively: 


About  the  Composer 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Lichtenthal,  Austria,  in  1797.  His  father  was  a  poor 
schoolmaster  who  could  give  his  children  few  advan- 
tages. Franz  was  a  small  boy,  shabbily  dressed,  and  some- 
times hungry.  But  he  was  happy  because  every  evening 
there  was  playing  and  singing  in  the  Schuberts'  house. 
Franz  could  hardly  wait  for  his  father  to  get  home  after 
school.  He  could  scarcely  eat  his  supper  because  he 
knew  there  would  soon  be  music.  He  watched  eagerly  as 
father  Schubert  took  his  cello  from  the  tall  cupboard  and 
his  brother,  Ignaz,  drew  his  bow  across  the  violin  tucked 
under  his  chin. 

Franz  started  taking  violin  lessons  from  his  father 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  learned  quickly  and 
soon  played  very  well.  But  violin  playing  was  only  one  of 
his  musical  talents.  Because  of  his  beautiful  voice  he  was 
taken  into  the  church  choir. 

One  day  father  Schubert  heard  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  famous  court  Choir  School  in  Vienna.  So 
young  Franz  was  bundled  up  in  his  ragged  coat  and  off 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  sing  before  the  great  music 
teachers  of  the  royal  choir.  The  eleven-year-old  boy  felt 
very  uncomfortable  in  his  coarse  homespun  suit  with 
thick  spectacles  on  his  stubby  nose.  Some  of  the  young 
singers  laughed  at  him,  but  when  they  heard  his  high 
clear  voice  they  were  full  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

Franz  made  many  friends  at  the  Choir  School  and 
always  had  an  interested  audience  for  the  songs  and 
piano  pieces  he  composed.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
write  music  because  his  room  was  cold  and  the  meals 
were  so  skimpy  that  he  was  hungry  most  of  the  time. 

As  the  years  went  by  little  was  changed  for  Franz 
Schubert.  Even  when  he  grew  up  and  became  a  great 
composer  he  never  had  much  money.  But  his  heart  was 
always  full  of  music,  and  he  was  happiest  when  he  was 
composing  a  beautiful  song  ora  lovely  symphony.  When 
Schubert  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  the  world  lost  a 
creator  of  unsurpassed  melodies. 


Once  Upon  a  Time,  Five  Fairy  Tales 


Bernard  Rogers  (1893-1968) 


Once  Upon  a  Time  (or  Five  Fairy  Tales)  is  a 
suite  of  five  pieces  for  small  orchestra.  It  was 
composed  in  1934  by  the  American  composer 
Bernard  Rogers  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  1935  at  the  Festival  of  American  Music 
in  Rochester. 

At  your  children's  concert  the  orchestra 
will  play  four  of  the  Five  Fairy  Tales.  As  you 
listen  to  the  music  do  not  expect  it  to  describe 
the  action  of  the  story  in  detail. 


"The  Tinder-Box  Soldier" 

A  soldier  returning  from  the  wars  came  marching  along  the  road  with 
a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  He  metan  ugly  old  Witch 
who  said  to  him:  "You  ought  to  have  as  much  money  as  you  want/' 
"That's  very  kind  of  you,  Witch/'  said  the  Soldier.  Then  the  old  Witch 
pointed  to  a  tree  and  explained  that  it  was  hollow  inside.  "Climb  to  the 
top,  and  slide  down  through  the  hole.  I  will  tie  a  rope  around  your  waist 
so  that  I  can  pull  you  up  when  you  call." 

"What  shall  I  do  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole?"  asked  the  Soldier.  "Get 
money!"  answered  the  Witch.  "You  will  see  three  rooms  and  in  each 
room  there  is  a  chest  filled  with  coins.  In  the  first  room  are  copper  coins. 
The  dog  sitting  on  the  chest  has  eyes  as  big  as  saucers.  In  the  second  room 
the  coins  are  silver,  and  the  dog  has  eyes  as  large  as  mill  wheels.  In  the 
third  room  the  coins  are  gold,  and  the  dog  guarding  the  chest  has  eyes 
as  big  as  the  Round  Tower  at  Copenhagen.  The  dogs  will  not  harm  you  if 
you  will  put  each  one  on  my  blue-check  apron." 

The  Soldier  decided  he  would  try  it,  but  first  he  asked  the  old  Witch 
what  he  would  have  to  give  her  for  the  money.  "Oh,  nothing  at  all — just 
bring  up  an  old  tinder-box  my  grandmother  forgot  the  last  time  she  was 
down  there,"  answered  the  Witch. 

The  Witch  then  tied  the  rope  around  the  Soldier's  waist,  gave  him  her 
blue-check  apron,  and  watched  as  he  let  himself  down.  The  dogs  were 
quiet  when  the  Soldier  put  them  on  her  apron.  He  opened  the  chests  and 
took  copper  and  silver  coins.  Then  he  filled  his  pockets,  knapsack,  cap 
and  boots  with  gold  coins  and  threw  away  all  the  copper  and  silver.  He 
almost  forgot  the  tinder-box,  but  when  he  found  it  the  old  Witch  pulled 
him  up  through  the  tree. 


The  Witch  demanded  that  he  give  her  the  tinder-box.  When  she 
refused  to  tell  him  why  she  wanted  it,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  her 
head.  Now  the  Soldier  was  rich  and  went  happily  on  his  way.  He 
discovered  that  the  tinder-box  was  magic  and  when  he  rubbed  it  one  of 
the  dogs  appeared  to  bring  him  anything  his  heart  desired.  In  the  end  he 
married  a  beautiful  Princess  and  became  King  of  the  land. 


"The  Song  of  Rapunzel" 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  were  unhappy  because  they  had  no 
children.  They  lived  next  to  a  lovely  garden 
full  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  garden  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  no  one  dared  enter 
it  because  it  belonged  to  a  Witch  of  great 
power. 

One  day  the  lady  looked  through  her 
window  and  saw  a  bed  full  of  fresh  green 
rampion.  She  wanted  it  so  much  that  she 
began  to  pine  away.  Her  husband,  alarmed  at 
how  pale  and  wretched  his  wife  was,  climbed 
over  the  wall  at  dusk  and  gathered  a  handful 
of  rampion  leaves.  She  made  them  into  a  salad 
which  tasted  so  good  that  she  craved  even 
more  rampion.  At  dusk  the  next  evening  her 
husband  climbed  over  the  wall  again,  and 
there  stood  the  Witch.  The  Witch  said:  "You 
may  take  as  much  rampion  as  you  wish  if  you 
will  give  me  the  baby  your  wife  will  soon 
have."  The  terrified  husband  promised,  and 
sure  enough,  when  the  child  was  born  the 
Witch  came  to  get  it.  She  named  the  baby 
Rapunzel,  and  she  grew  up  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  child  in  the  world. 

When  Rapunzel  was  twelve  years  old  the 
Witch  locked  her  up  in  a  tower  that  had  no 
stairs  or  doors.  There  was  a  tiny  window  atthe 

top.  When  the  Witch  wanted  to  go  up  in  the  tower,  she  stood  beneath 
the  window,  and  called  out:  "Rapunzel,  Rapunzel,  let  down  your 
golden  hair."  Then  Rapunzel  let  down  her  beautiful  long  hair  and  the 
Witch  climbed  up. 


After  a  few  years  a  Prince  was  riding  through  the  wood  and  heard 
Rapunzel  singing  in  the  tower.  Then  he  came  every  day  and  listened 
to  her  sweet,  sad  song.  One  morning  as  he  stood  behind  a  tree  he 
saw  the  old  Witch  climb  up  on  Rapunzel's  hair.  The  next  night  the 
Prince  went  to  the  tower  and  cried:  "Rapunzel,  Rapunzel,  let  down 
your  golden  hair."  It  worked!  The  Prince  visited  her  often  and  asked 
the  beautiful  girl  to  marry  him.  But  when  the  Witch  found  out  about 
it  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  off  Rapunzel's  hair.  Then  she 
took  her  to  a  lonely  desert.  After  several  years  of  wandering,  the  Prince 
finally  found  Rapunzel  and  led  her  to  his  kingdom  where  they  were 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 


"The  Story  of  a  Darning  Needle" 

There  was  once  a  Darning  Needle  who  was  so 
fine  she  imagined  she  was  an  embroidery 
needle.  "Hold  me  tight!"  she  said  to  the 
Fingers  that  were  holding  her.  "If  I  fall  on  the 
ground  I  shall  never  be  found  again  I  am  so 
fine."  The  Fingers  were  using  the  needle  to 
stitch  the  leather  on  the  cook's  shoe  when  she 
broke  in  two.  They  held  her  tight  while  the 
cook  dropped  some  sealing  wax  on  the 
Needle  and  stuck  it  in  the  front  of  her  dress. 

"Now  I  am  a  breast  pin,"  said  the  proud 
Darning  Needle.  As  she  was  bragging  to  the 
Pin  about  her  sealing-wax  head,  she  fell  into 
the  sink  which  the  cook  was  rinsing  out,  and 
was  washed  right  down  into  the  gutter.  "I  am 
too  fine  for  this  world,"  she  said,  but  she  kept 
her  proud  bearing  as  shavings,  bits  of  straw 
and  old  newspaper  swam  over  her. 

One  day  the  Darning  Needle  thought  she  saw  a  diamond  in  the  gutter 
beside  her.  It  was  only  a  bit  of  broken  glass.  As  the  Darning  Needle  and 
the  shiny  piece  of  glass  were  telling  each  other  how  grand  they  were, 
more  water  streamed  into  the  gutter  and  washed  the  bit  of  bottle 
glass  away.  One  day  two  street  urchins  were  playing  in  the  gutter,  pick- 
ing up  old  nails,  pennies  and  such  things.  An  old  eggshell  came  float- 
ing by  and  the  boys  struck  the  Darning  Needle  into  the  eggshell. 
"Crack!"  said  the  eggshell  as  a  wagon  wheel  rolled  over  it.  "Oh,  how 
it  presses!"  cried  the  Darning  Needle.  "I  am  breaking!" 
But  she  did  not  break.  She  just  lay  there,  full  length  without  her  eye, 
8    and  for  all  we  know  she  may  be  lying  there  yet. 


The  Ride  of  Koschei  the  Deathless' 


Long  ago,  in  a  certain  kingdom,  there  lived  a  Prince  Ivan.  He  had  three 
sisters:  Princess  Marya,  Princess  Olga,  and  Princess  Anna.  Just  before 
their  parents  died  they  told  Ivan  to  marry  his  sisters  to  the  very  first  suitors 
who  came  to  woo  them. 

Before  long  there  was  a  clap  of  thunder  and  the  roof  of  the  Palace  split 
open.  Into  the  room  where  the  Prince  and  his  sisters  were  there  flew  a 
bright  Falcon.  The  Falcon  changed  himself  into  a  brave  youth  and  asked 
for  the  Princess  Marya  to  marry  him.  When  Ivan  gave  his  consent,  the 
Falcon  married  her  and  took  her  away  to  his  own  realm.  In  the  same 
manner  suitors  came  for  the  other  two  sisters.  Princess  Olga  was  borne 
away  by  an  Eagle  and  Princess  Anna  by  a  Raven. 

Ivan,  left  alone,  decided  to  set  forth  on  a  journey.  He  rode  and  rode 
until  he  came  to  a  white  tent.  Out  came  a  beautiful  lady  to  greet  him.  It 
was  the  Princess  Marya  Morevna.  Ivan  and  the  Princess  fell  in  love  and 
were  married.  Then  the  Princess  carried  Ivan  off  to  her  own  realm.  One 
day  Marya  Morevna  took  it  into  her  head  to  go  a  warring.  She  turned  over 
the  housekeeping  affairs  to  her  husband,  and  warned  him  not  to  open 
the  door  to  a  certain  closet.  But  as  soon  as  Marya  Morevna  was  out  of 
sight,  Ivan's  curiosity  overcame  him  and  he  rushed  to  the  closet,  pulled 
open  the  door  and  looked  in.  There  hung 
Koschei  the  Deathless,  held  by  twelve  chains. 
Koschei  begged  Ivan  for  water.  After  Koschei 
had  swallowed  three  buckets  full  of  water  he 
broke  out  of  his  chains.  Then  he  flew  out 
the  window,  captured  the  fair  Princess  Marya 
Marevna,  and  carried  her  off  to  his  home. 
Ivan  wept,  and  vowed  he  would  wander  the 
world  over  in  order  to  find  her. 

After  many  long  journeys  and  strange 
adventures  Ivan  finally  found  Marya 
Marevna.  When  the  evil  Koschei  seized  Maria 
Marevna  and  rode  off  with  her  again,  Ivan 
caught  up  with  them.  Koschei  was  about  to 
chop  Prince  Ivan  up  into  small  bits,  but  Ivan's 
horse  swung  its  foot  at  Koschei  and  cracked 
his  skull.  Then  the  Prince  made  an  end  of  him 
with  a  club.  Marya  Morevna  mounted 
Koschei's  horse,  Prince  Ivan  got  on  his  own 
and  they  rode  safely  away  together. 


Hungarian  Sketches 


Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 

When  the  Hungarian  composer  Bela  Bart6k  (Bay-lah 
Bahr-tahk)  was  a  young  man,  he  heard  a  servant  girl 
singing  as  she  was  cleaning  his  apartment.  It  was  an 
unusual  melody,  and  he  was  curious  to  find  out  where 
she  had  learned  the  song.  The  girl  could  only  tell  him  that 
her  mother  had  sung  it  to  her  as  a  child.  The  incident 
served  to  spur  Bartok  on  to  search  out  folk  songs  not  only 
in  the  locality  of  the  servant's  childhood  but  in  countless 
Hungarian  villages.  For  many  years  he  traveled  through- 
out Hungary,  Rumania  and  Slovakia,  collecting 
thousands  of  previously  unknown  folk  songs  and 
dances.  In  his  own  compositions  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Bartok  often  used  these  folk  melodies. 

"An  Evening  in  the  Village"  is  one  of  two  Hungarian 
Sketches  which  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  will  play  at 
your  children's  concert.  The  quiet  music  suggests  a 
tranquil  evening  with  peasants  in  their  little  village  as 
they  rest  from  a  day's  work.  Bartok  uses  two  Hungarian 
folk  tunes  based  on  the  five-toned  (pentatonic)  scale. 


Theme  1  (Clarinet) 
Lento  rubato 
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Theme  2  (Flute) 
Allegretto 
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"Bear  Dance"  is  the  second  movement  in  Bart6k's 
Hungarian  Sketches,  probably  a  Hungarian  dance  tune 
collected  on  one  of  the  composer's  expeditionsthrough 
the  remote  parts  of  Hungary.  It  was  composed  in  1908  as 
a  part  of  a  collection  of  Ten  Easy  Pieces  for  piano.  It  was 
intended  to  assist  young  piano  students  with  technical 
problems,  but  if  you  try  to  play  it  you  will  find  that  it  is 
anything  but  easy. 


Theme  1  (repeated  many  times) 
allegro  vivace 
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In  addition  to  "An  Evening  in  the  Village" 
and  "Bear  Dance/'  the  Suite  includes  "A 
Bit  Tipsy/'  "Dirge/'  and  "Swineherd's 
Dance."  All  were  written  originally  for  piano, 
and  later  orchestrated. 

About  the  Composer 

Bela  Bartok  was  deeply  troubled  when  the 
Nazis  gained  political  power  in  Europe,  and 
he  decided  to  leave  Hungary.  In  the  fall  of 
1940  he  came  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  Columbia  University  presented 
him  with  an  honorary  degree  and  employed 
him  to  arrange  the  University's  huge  record 
collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  music. 

There  were  many  times  when  the 
composer  thought  longingly  of  his  native 
country,  remembering  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Danube  River  as  it  flowed  through  the  corn- 
fields near  his  home.  His  birthplace,  the 
Hungarian  village  of  Nagyszentmiklos,  was  not  far  from 
an  Agricultural  School  where  his  father  was  Headmaster. 
He  was  also  a  fine  amateur  musician — a  cellist,  pianist, 
and  a  composer  of  dance  music.  Bela  Bart6k's  mother, 
too,  was  a  musician  and  she  began  teaching  her  son  to 
play  the  piano  when  he  was  only  five  years  old.  Bela's 
mother  not  only  believed  in  piano  lessons  for  her  son, 
she  wanted  him  and  his  sister,  Elza,  to  have  a  fine  educa- 
tion. Bela  was  just  seven  when  his  father  died,  and  his 
mother  had  to  take  a  job  as  a  school  teacher  to  support 
and  educate  her  two  children. 

Bela  Bart6k's  musical  talent  showed  up  early.  When 
he  was  three  years  old  he  was  given  a  drum.  The  serious 
hazel-eyed  child  would  sit  on  his  little  chair  with  the 
drum  on  a  stool  in  front  of  him,  beating  in  perfect  time  to 
his  mother's  piano  accompaniment. 

When  Bela  Bartok's  mother  found  a  teaching  posi- 
tion in  a  larger  city  (Poszony)  he  had  a  chance  to  study 
with  fine  teachers  and  to  earn  money  as  an  organist  and 
accompanist.  He  also  attended  many  concerts  and 
operas.  Later  on  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Budapest,  where  he  became  professor  of  piano  in  1907. 
Bartok  was  a  talented  pianist.  But  it  is  as  a  composer  that 
he  will  be  remembered.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  spent  many  happy  hours  composing  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina. 
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America's  "March  King 


99 


John  Philip  Sousa  (1856-1932) 

Your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  will  close  with  a 
march  by  America's  celebrated  "March  King/'  John 
Philip  Sousa.  Sousa  was  recognized  as  the  most  famous 
conductor  of  bands  in  the  world,  and  his  marches  are  still 
being  played  by  many  thousands  of  bands  and 
orchestras. 

John  Philip  Sousa  was  born  in  our  nation's  capitol, 
Washington,  D.  C.  As  he  grew  up  he  had  opportunities 
to  watch  the  flying  of  flagsand  hearthe  beatingof  drums 
as  paraders  marched  through  the  streets.  He  ran  away 
from  home  many  times  to  followthe  shining  brass  instru- 
ments that  accompanied  the  long  processions.  As  he 
tagged  along  beside  the  players,  stepping  in  perfect 
time,  John  Philip's  dearest  wish  was  to  be  a  band  leader. 
One  day  this  wish  came  true.  When  he  grew  up  he 
became  director  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band. 

During  Sousa's  childhood  in  Washington  he  lived  very 
near  the  great  round  dome  of  the  Capitol.  He  used  to  say 
he  was  raised  under  its  shadow.  John  Philip's  father, 
Antonio  Sousa,  was  a  trombone  player  in  the  Marine 
Band.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Mr.  Sousa  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  help  fight,  so  he  left 
his  trombone  and  his  family  behind  and  joined  the  Navy. 
Although  the  War  brought  many  soldiers  and  wonder- 
ful marching  bands  to  Washington  the  boy  was  glad 
when  at  last  the  battles  were  over  and  his  father  could  be 
a  musician  again. 

John  Philip's  first  music  lessons  were  with  an  old 
Spanish  friend  of  his  father's  who  started  him  on  the 
violin.  He  worked  so  hard  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
played  well  enough  to  organize  a  dance  orchestra.  Then 
one  day  an  offer  came  for  him  to  play  in  a  circus  band.  He 
was  secretly  planning  to  run  away  when  his  father  found 
it  out.  Promptly  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  director  of  the 
Marine  Band  who  let  him  enlist  as  a  music  apprentice. 
From  this  time  on  John  Philip  Sousa's  future  career  in 
music  was  assured.  Before  the  concert  listen  to  a 
recording  of  Sousa  Marches  in  your  classroom:  SOUSA 
MARCHES  —  Bowmar  127 
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Skip  to  My  Lou 


American  Play-party  Song 
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Refrain 
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Lou,  Lou,  Skip  to  my  Lou,  Lou,        Lou,  Skip  to  my  Lou, 
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Lou,         Lou,  Skip  to  my  Lou,  Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  dar-  ling. 
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1.  Lost  my  part-  ner,  what'll  I  do?  Lost  my  part-  ner,  what'll  I  do? 


I 
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4         0 


Lost  my  part-  ner,  what'll  I  do?  Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  dar-  ling. 


2.  I'll  find  another  one,  pretty  as  you,  (three  times) 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

3.  Little  red  wagon,  painted  blue,  (three  times) 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

4.  Can't  get  a  red  bird,  a  blue  bird'll  do,  (three  times) 
Skip  to  my  Lou,  my  darling. 

Note:  Sing  the  refrain  before  the  first  stanza  and  after  the 
fourth  stanza. 


North  Carolina  Symphony,  P.  O.  Box  28026,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
Editor — Sarah  Hostetter,  Director  of  Education 
Illustrator— Linda  Huff 
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